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Introduction 


The perfect caricature is in itself a beautiful 
thing. For caricature, not less than for every 
other art, beauty is a primal condition. . . . 
The most perfect caricature is that which, on a 
small surface, with the simplest of means, most 
accurately exaggerates, to the highest point, 
the peculiarities of a human being, at his most 
characteristic moment, in the most beautiful 
manner. 


—Sir Max Beerbohm, 

“The Spirit of Caricature” 


During the period between the two world wars, 
when Aline Fruhauf reached her majority and 
began her career as a caricaturist, there was, at least 
in America, a wave of humanism that found 
expression in the art and the literature of the time. 
The paintings of modern life by The Eight and 
their successors, and the novels of Willa Cather, 
Upton Sinclair, Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, 
Scott Fitzgerald, Thomas Wolfe, and William 
Faulkner—to name but a few of the authors—were 
essentially essays in humanism. As to the carica¬ 
turists, a backward glance immediately conjures up 
the magical names of Art Young, William Gropper, 
Ralph Barton, Miguel Covarrubias, Constantin 
Alajalov, Peggy Bacon, and Will Cotton, among a 
host of others. And, related to the caricature, were 
the splendid masks of the illustrator W. T. Benda 
and the puppeteer Remo Bufano. 

It is not surprising that the art of caricature 
flourished during this wave of humanism. Caricature 
in the fine arts, as the historians of art agree, was 
born of the humanistic outlook of the Renaissance 


in Italy. The word caricature itself, which differen¬ 
tiates caricature from comic art, originated in the 
seventeenth century, and the first exponents of the 
art, Agostino (1557-1602) and Annibale (1560-1609) 
Carracci and Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini (1598-1680), 
built their work on Renaissance studies of physiog¬ 
nomy and anatomy. 

The paucity of caricaturists today—they hardly 
exist outside the realm of political cartooning—can 
be traced to the modern artist’s surrender, after the 
Second World War, to abstractions that have lost all 
reference to earthly life, or to images that confuse 
egocentricity with individuality, which is to say, 
that are dehumanized. 

In general, it may be said that when the institu¬ 
tion, whether political, religious, or cultural, 
although meant to serve the individual, tends to 
dominate and classify him, it also tends to dehuman¬ 
ize him: portraiture, and coincidentally biography, 
then wanes. Both of these forms of expression all 
but disappeared during the Middle Ages, but were 
revived by the humanists of the Renaissance, and 
they flourished during the Enlightenment. Ever 
since, however, their position has been somewhat 
precarious. During the nineteenth century, when 
the portrait gave way to paintings of modern life, 
and the biography, in a like manner, gave way to the 
novel, the humanist position was maintained, only 
to be interrupted by the First World War. Carica¬ 
ture, a form of portraiture, was subjected to the 
same changes of fortune. 

Aline Fruhauf has always worked from life. Her 
caricatures are direct responses to the individuals 
they portray, tempered, of course, by her own turn 
of mind, which, more often than not, is friendly and 
whimsical. Because she works from life, she does not 
cast her subjects in an arbitrarily chosen mold; they, 
more than she, determine the outcome of her work. 

If the portrait “speaks” to her, she accepts it. 


In her unpublished autobiography, she recalls the 
first face that emerged from the scribblings of her 
childhood. “All at once/’ she writes, “I saw that the 
thing I had made was looking out at me from the 
paper. It was a face.” Thereafter, “they came, faces 
by the dozen, on desk blotters, walls, paper bags, 
used and pristine.” And, with this fascination with 
faces, came their observation. How acute that 
observation became is well illustrated by her 
recollection of her chance meeting with the great 
Sarah Bernhardt on the boardwalk at Long Beach, 
New York, when she was a child of nine years: 

Sarah Bernhardt’s face, though ravaged, had a 
terrible beauty; I knew I was in the presence 
of a personage. Her rouged mouth was the shape 
of the masks of Comedy and Tragedy, some¬ 
where in between. Her gray-green eyes were 
luminous and like a lion’s, with thick tarry 
lashes, her nostrils were imperious and sharply 
defined. Her clothing was all silk and velvet in 
shades of dark red and purple. A pouf of red 
hair showed under her ruched hat. Cream- 
colored lace cascaded at her wrists and throat. 
Jewels gleamed on her fingers that had rouge on 
them. Even though it was a warm day her lap 
was covered with a fur robe. 

The words are those of the adult, but the observa¬ 
tion is the child’s. 

Mingling observation with incipient skill, she 
began to make paper-doll portraits of her friends. 
And, as the larger outside world entered the child’s 
consciousness, she began to study and reproduce the 
faces of the movie stars as they appeared in the 
popular movie magazines. It was not enough, how¬ 
ever, to have such remote association with her 
subjects. She sent them her portraits and, in return, 
received “autographed photos of the stars, Lillian 
Gish, Norma and Constance Talmadge, and Richard 


Barthelmess,” which brought them as close to life 
as was then possible. 

As she and her work matured, she worked only 
from life. The exception was her portrayal from 
photographs of the “nine old men” of the Supreme 
Court during the Roosevelt administration. The 
work gave her great difficulty until she realized that 
Justice Brandeis “bore a structural resemblance to 
[her friend] Remo Bufano” and that Justice Suther¬ 
land reminded her of her paternal grandfather. In 
commenting on the finished work, Justice Cardozo, 
in a letter to a friend, quite significantly wrote, 
“Brandeis and Sutherland are, I think, the best.” 

Working from life has not only meant the 
development of a style that reflects her friendly 
nature—Ravel called her his “amiable caricaturist” 
—but a style, although identifiable, that is devoid 
of mannerism. Her criterion that the image “talk 
back” to her has precluded the development of a 
stereotype for her work, as has her use of various 
mediums—pen and ink, dry brush, lithography, 
watercolor, oil, encaustic, and the woodcut—each of 
which has its distinct potentials and its limits. 

With the child’s awareness of the outside world 
also came the awareness that others than she were 
“making faces.” One of the first to attract her was 
W. T. Benda, whose masks fascinated her. She was 
just a schoolgirl when, at her insistence, her mother 
took her to visit Benda in his studio. Later she came 
to know and work with the puppeteer Remo 
Bufano, and in Paris in 1928 she visited Marie 
Vassilieff, whose doll-portraits of such Parisian 
celebrities as Paul Poiret, Pablo Picasso, and Henri 
Matisse had come to her attention. But it was Ralph 
Barton who introduced her to the historical impor¬ 
tance of the caricature as an art form and made her 
realize its value as a document of its time, which 
indeed her work, especially that done in series, has 
become. 


Chronology 

Based on the artist’s unpublished autobiography, 

“Making Faces,” on her scrapbooks, and on con¬ 
versations with her. 

1907 She is born, 31 January, at New York, the 
daughter and only child of Harry Kaufman 
and Selma Frank Fruhauf. Her father is a 
manufacturer of men’s clothing, and her 
mother, a devotee of the theater. 

1912 She is taken abroad by her parents, visiting 
London, Paris, and Versailles. In the fall, she 
enters kindergarten at the Horace Mann 
School. Her art teacher at the school. Belle 
Boas, becomes a lifelong friend. 

1913 She is taken abroad again. Her father’s busi¬ 
ness, which requires the buying of woolens in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
accounts for these trips. 

1919 She enters the Robert Louis Stevenson School, 
New York, and also begins to attend the 
children’s Saturday classes at the Parsons 
School of Design (known later as the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art). 

1924 Before graduating from the Stevenson School, 
she writes to Ralph Barton, illustrator and 
caricaturist, whose work she has been follow¬ 
ing in Photoplay, Judge, and Vanity Fair, 
asking advice on where to study the art 
of caricature. Barton, then married to the 
beautiful Carlotta Monterey, receives her 
and autographs his Science in Rhyme without 
Reason, “For Aline Fruhauf, who is in danger 
of coming down with a serious attack of 
caricature.” Her friendship with the Bartons, 
who call her “our child,” begins with this 
visit, and Barton stimulates her interest in the 
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works of Max Beerbohm, Cruikshank, 
Daumier, and Toulouse-Lautrec, making her 
realize that caricature, as she puts it, “is not 
only a respectable art form, but a valuable 
way of documenting human beings.” 

Instead of entering college, she pursues her 
study of art at Parsons. The stage-design 






class, which she joins, gains practical experi¬ 
ence at the Neighborhood Playhouse, working 
on the forthcoming production of The Little 
Clay Cart under the artistic direction of Aline 
Bernstein and the technical direction of 
Russell Wright. 

1925 While continuing her studies at Parsons, she 
joins the Neighborhood Playhouse as a part- 
time volunteer, working on props, painting 
flats, and doing other related chores. Her 
earliest caricatures of theater-people date 
from this time. 

As a belated graduation gift from her 
parents, she travels abroad during the 
summer, visiting London and Paris with a 
group of four girls and a chaperon. 

In the life-class at Parsons, she befriends 
the cartoonist Helen Hokinson and supplies 
“gags” for some of that artist’s drawings for 
the newly founded New Yorker. She also 
introduces Hokinson to her mother, who in 
turn introduces Hokinson to the ladies of the 
Drama Comedy Club. The memorable 
Hokinson drawings of clubwomen that were 
to grace the pages of the New Yorker for a 
quarter of a century date from this time. 

1926 Her professional career begins with the publi¬ 
cation in the Neiv York World, 21 March, of 
her drawing of Paula Trueman, a regular 
member of the Neighborhood Playhouse 
company. Although she finds herself in free¬ 
lance competition with such professional 
caricaturists as Irving Hoffman, Abe Birn- 
baum, A1 Hirschfeld, William Auerbach- 
Levy, and Alfred Frueh, her work is accepted 
by the New York Post, the Morning Tele¬ 
graph, the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and other 
newspapers, before the year ends. 


Abroad during the summer, she visits 
Ralph Barton, who, now separated from 
Carlotta, is in Paris, working on illustrations 
for Balzac’s Droll Stories, and she sketches 
along the Seine and visits the Louvre with 
Helen Hokinson who is enrolled at the 
Academie Julian. 

Back in New York, Belle Boas, advises her 
to study at the Art Students League of New 
York, and she enters the classes of Boardman 
Robinson. 

1927 She learns that her friend Remo Bufano, the 
puppeteer, has been engaged for perform¬ 
ances at the Cape Playhouse at Dennis, 
Massachusetts, and volunteers her services to 
the company for the summer months. She 
contributes regular press dispatches to the 
Morning Telegraph and makes drawings of 
the cast for the lobby of the theater. 

More than fifty of her drawings are pub¬ 
lished during the year, most of which are of 
theater-people, but a gradual transference of 
interest to musicians is apparent in the 
publication of drawings of Rosa Ponselle 
(Musical America, 26 November), of Geral¬ 
dine Farrar (.Musical Courier, 25 December), 
of Bela Bartok (Morning Telegraph, 23 
December, and Musical America, 24 Decem¬ 
ber), and of Yehudi Menuhin (Musical 
America, 17 December). Her seven-year 
association with Musical America begins at 
this time. 

1928 Early in the year, Ralph Barton writes from 
Paris that the painter Luc-Albert Moreau, 
who is an intimate of Maurice Ravel’s, has 
told him that “he had seen a fine caricature 
of Ravel in a musical paper in America 
[Musical Courier, 19 January] by a young 


girl.” ‘‘I got your letter the next day,” Barton 
writes, “and by putting two and two together, 
decided he could have meant no other carica¬ 
ture but yours. This is a Grade A compliment 
and should make you feel very stuck up.” 

Abroad again during the summer, she finds 
Ralph Barton now married to Germaine 
Tailleferre, one of the group of composers 
known as The Six, of which Auric, Durey, 
Honegger, Milhaud, and Poulenc, are the 
other members. 

After two years in Boardman Robinson’s 
drawing class at the Art Students League, 
she enters the painting class of Kenneth 
Hayes Miller, following a pattern of study at 
the League set by such artists as Reginald 
Marsh, Arnold Blanch, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, and 
Peggy Bacon. 

Alfred Knopf publishes the first American 
edition of Max Beerbohm’s A Variety of 
Things, which includes the essay “The Spirit 
of Caricature.” She finds that Beerbohm gives 
verbal expression to many of her own views, 
and the essay becomes a guide to her work. 

1929 In the spring, Theatre Magazine, edited by 
Peyton Maxwell, commissions her to do cari¬ 
catures of six playwrights—Maxwell Ander¬ 
son, S. N. Behrman, Rachel Crothers, Floyd 
Dell, Philip Barry, and Elmer Rice—which 
it publishes in June. 

Also in the spring, she visits friends in 
Washington, D. C., and her caricatures of 
Vice President Charles G. Dawes, of Speaker 
of the House Nicholas Longworth, and of 
Senators Thaddeus Caraway, Royal S. Cope¬ 
land, Wesley Jones, and William E. Borah, 
are published in the March issue of the 
Washingtonian (a forerunner of the present- 
day Washingtonian ), and are followed by 


those of Senators Clarence Dill and Reed 
Smoot in the June issue, and of Senator 
George Norris in the May 1930 issue. 

On her return to New York, the guests at a 
party she attends begin to mimic one another 
in limericks. Winthrop Sargeant of the edi¬ 
torial staff of Musical America directs his 
attention to her with a limerick that begins 
with the lines, 

There once was a girl named Aline, 

Who drew just to the poitrine. 

She takes him seriously—her full-length 
figure of Maurice Ravel was the exception 
that seemed to prove Sargeant’s 
point—and begins her work on full-lengths, 
without, however, falling into the trap of 
attaching little bodies to big heads, a popu¬ 
lar convention that Max Beerbohm says 
would be all very well if caricature were no 
more than imitation of the mean, the sort of 
characterization, most assuredly, she did not 
pursue. “[The master of the true art of cari¬ 
cature],” according to Beerbohm, “cares no 
more whether his subject be tall or short, 
grotesque or comely, than whether he be a 
‘good’ man or a wicked.” 

For over a year, she had been sending items 
to George Jean Nathan, drama critic, author, 
and editor, for his collection of “the beliefs 
and convictions of the people of a great 
democracy,” which he publishes under the 
general title “The American Credo.” After 
some of her contributions were acknowledged 
in Vanity Fair, May 1928, she was commis¬ 
sioned by its editors to do a caricature of 
Nathan, if she could get him to compile 
further examples. This she does, and they are 
published, together with her caricature, in 
the November issue. 
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1930 In an encounter with the redoubtable Alfred 
Stieglitz at his gallery, An American Place, 
Stieglitz compares the technique taught by 
her teacher, Kenneth Hayes Miller, of apply¬ 
ing color in glazes over underpainting in 
monochrome, to kissing a beautiful woman 
through a veil. This reinforces her decision 
to quit Miller’s class at the League. 

She spends the summer at the artists’ 
colony at Woodstock, New York, where the 
League has a summer school. There, she 
attempts her first lithographs, and in the fall 
she enters Charles Locke’s class in lithography 
at the League. The classes are held during 
the morning hours, which permits her, during 
the afternoons and evenings, to continue her 
free-lance work with newspapers and maga¬ 
zines, which has now reached the publication 
of a hundred or more drawings a year. 

Her lithograph of the dancer-mime Angna 
Enters, seated at a caf£ table in the perform¬ 
ance of Aphrodisiac-Green Hour is done at 
this time. And her caricature of the distin¬ 
guished lawyer Clarence Darrow, whom she 
had met at Montreaux, Switzerland, during 
the summer of 1929, is exhibited at the Town 
Hall Club. 

1931 She is commissioned to draw Katharine 
Cornell in the role of Elizabeth Barrett in 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street, which 
opened on 9 February at the Empire Theatre. 
The large wash drawing is displayed in the 
lobby of the theater throughout the long run 
of the play. And, at Woodstock again for the 
summer, she does a lithograph of Cornell in 
the same role, which the actress claims to like 
“almost as much’’ as Eugene Speicher’s well- 
known portrait of her in Candida. 
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On 21 May, her mentor Ralph Barton, 
back in New York, fatally shoots himself. 

Her full-length portraits, which had their 
serious starts with the publication of her 
Martha Graham (Theatre Arts, May 1930) 
and her Lillian Gish (Theatre Arts, June 
1930), stirs the thought of depicting her 
subjects in their “at home” settings, the 
environments that are extensions of their 
personalities. She depicts Robert Edmond 
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Jones, who had just designed the sets for the 
Theatre Guild’s production of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra, attired 
in a dressing robe, standing in his living 
room, with its Victorian furniture, uphol¬ 
stered in black patent leather, with the 
carved-wood frames painted white. It is the 
first of such portrayals of artists, designers, 
and others, in their studios, workshops, or 
homes, that will characterize much of her 
later work. 

In its May issue, Creative Art publishes her 
caricatures of Robert Edmond Jones and 
Remo Bufano, who had recently worked 
together—Jones did the sets, and Bufano, the 
masks—on the League of Composers produc¬ 
tion of Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex. And, once 
again at Woodstock for the summer, she be¬ 
gins her caricatures of the artists, who live or 
spend their summers there. 

1932 Walter Gutman, an amateur painter, who 

edits a successful newsletter for an investment 
house in New York, contributes a column on 
the news of the art world to Creative Art . 

In the February issue of the magazine, he 
illustrates his column with her pen drawings 
of the artists Eugene Speicher and Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi. And when she returns to New 
York from her third and final summer’s 
sojourn at Woodstock, her drawings of artists 
become a regular feature of the column. 

With an exhibition of her work in mind, 
Gutman sends her to meet Pegeen Sullivan, 
who is in charge of prints and drawings at the 
Macbeth Gallery. The exhibition is planned 
for the coming spring. 

Sullivan, in turn, suggests that she draw 
Henry McBride, the highly respected art 
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critic for the New York Sun, and Louis 
Eilshemius, the quixotic artist, who calls 
himself “Mahatma, the Supreme Parnassian 
and Grand Transcendent Eagle of Art.” She 
befriends Eilshemius, then in his sixty-ninth 
year. 

1933 The exhibition at the Macbeth Gallery is 
held during March. A group of some fifteen 
works are shown, including the caricatures of 
both Henry McBride (now in the Phillips 
Collection, Washington) and Louis Eilshe¬ 
mius, along with such others as those of the 
art historian and critic Walter Pach, the 
violinist Jascha Heifetz, the comedian Harpo 
Marx, and the actor and dramatist Sidney 
Howard. 

In December, her caricatures of Walter 
Pach and Henry McBride are included in the 
Salon of American Humorists organized by 
the College Art Association. In addition, a 
self-portrait (lithograph) and a drawing of 
Kuniyoshi (pen and ink) are illustrated in the 
catalogue, which, as William Murrell states in 
the foreword, documents “the first compre¬ 
hensive survey of American cartoons ever 
presented in an exhibition.” 

1934 On 2 February, she marries Erwin Vollmer, a 
physiologist. Her father dies a few weeks after 
the wedding. 

In March, the Macbeth Gallery stages a 
second exhibition of her work, made up 
largely of caricatures of personalities in the 
worlds of dance and music. After the exhibi¬ 
tion, three of her caricatures of musicians are 
displayed in the window of the showrooms of 
the Knabe Piano Company in West Fifty- 
seventh Street, where they are seen by Irving 
Wechsler, who runs a print gallery in the 


Putnam bookstore. Wechsler proposes that 
she do a series of New York judges, which he 
would reproduce as collotypes and offer for 
sale. 

Her first sitter for the series is the newly 
elected chief judge of the New York Court of 
Appeals, Frederick Crane. Soon after, five 
other judges pose for her, either in chambers 
or at the bench. And, at Wechsler’s sugges¬ 
tion, she then draws the controversial “nine 
old men” of the United States Supreme 
Court, a composite picture from photographs, 
which is, of course, an exception to her rule 
of working from life. Recalling Daumier's 
experience with Louis Philippe, which sent 
him to jail, but not understanding that he is 
protected by American libel laws, Wechsler 
decides that the prints should be published 
under a pseudonym. Following the example 
of England’s Spy and Ape, she signs them Sue, 
not only because it is a feminine name, but a 
word with strong association with the court¬ 
room. 

She discontinues work for newspapers, but 
continues to contribute to Musical America, 
Dance Observer, Creative Art, and a few 
other journals. The Great Depression has, in 
fact, effected a decline in the market for 
caricatures as it effected a decline in private 
employment in the theater and in the worlds 
of music and art. 

Her drawing of Eilshemius illustrates 
Harry Salpeter’s article on him in the 
October issue of Esquire. 

1936 Several of her works, including the carica¬ 
tures of Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman, are shown in the exhibition “The 
Dance in Art’’ at the Brooklyn Museum, 24 
January-15 March. 


She joins the Federal Art Project’s Graphic 
Arts Division, continuing her work in lithog¬ 
raphy. She is on the project for seven 
months, time enough to start a series of prints 
of artists at work. 

1937 She devotes much of the year to her portraits 
of New York artists, depicting them in their 
studios surrounded by their work. Fourteen 
portraits in watercolor make up the series. 

1938 The AC A Gallery, New York, mounts the 
exhibition “Artists at Work by Aline 
Fruhauf,” 11-24 April. Her first child, Susan, 
is born on 24 December. 

1939 She begins a series of caricatures of dress and 
hat designers. New York, of course, is the 
center of the American fashion industry, and 
the outbreak in Western Europe of the 
Second World War directs the attention of 
the fashion-conscious away from the Parisian 
designers to those of New York, most of 
whom, as far as the public was concerned, 
had previously worked anonymously. 

1940 On 15 October, Vogue publishes a double 
spread in color of eight of her designer series. 
The subjects are Nettie Rosenstein, Brigance, 
Germaine Monteil, Mr. John, Valentina, 
Richard Koret, Clare Potter, and Helen 
Cookman. 

1943 The Norlyst Gallery, New York, operated by 
Eleanor Lust and Jimmy Ernst, mounts an 
exhibition of her designer series, “American 
Dress and Fashion Designers,’’ 15 June- 
6 July. The series now comprises twenty-one 
works. 

Shortly after the exhibition, her husband, 
who is teaching biology at New York 
University, is commissioned by the navy. 


1944 During the first two weeks of April, the 

Norlyst Gallery holds a second exhibition of 
her work, which includes her landscapes, city 
views, and figures. 

Her husband, stationed at San Diego, is 
transferred to the Naval Medical Research 
Institute at Bethesda, Maryland, a suburb of 
Washington, D.C. She and daughter Susan 
join him, and the move to the Washington 
metropolitan area proves to be a permanent 
one. 

In Washington, she renews her friendship 
with Prentiss Taylor, painter and printmaker, 
who had been a fellow-student in lithography 
at the Art Students League. He arranges an 
exhibition of her work at the District of 
Columbia Public Library in Mount Vernon 
Square. She also renews her friendship with 
Belle Boas, who is serving as director of 
education at the Baltimore Museum. 

1946 An exhibition of her series of artists at work 
opens in January at the Baltimore Museum, 
the result of Belle Boas’s having introduced 
her to Adelyn Breeskin, who at the time is 
acting director of the museum. 

1948 Her second child, Deborah Ann, is born on 
16 January. Also in January, her artists at 
work are exhibited at the Watkins Gallery of 
the American University, Washington. Her 
husband, now a civilian, is engaged in 
research in endocrinology at the Naval 
Medical Research Institute. 

1949 She begins a series of Washington artists at 
work. Similar in style, and also executed in 
watercolor, the series supplements her studies 
of the New York artists. 

1950 Franz Bader exhibits this new series under 
the title “Art in Washington” at the Whyte 
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Bookshop in Washington, 11-31 March. It 
then goes on to the Baltimore Museum, where 
it is on view during the month of June. In 
addition to the artists, the series, which 
comprises twenty-two works, includes such 
figures as Duncan Phillips, founder and 
director of the Phillips Collection, and David 
E. Finley, director of the National Gallery of 
Art. 





1956 Day Thorpe, music critic of the Washington 
Evening Star, after seeing some of her 
caricatures of musicians, suggests that she do 
some of the Washington musicians, and, with 
the help of the impresario Patrick Hayes, she 
gains the confidence of a number of com¬ 
posers, conductors, and soloists, who are 
willing to sit to her. 

Under the spell of the Faiyumic portraits 
of the second century that were executed in 
encaustic—some were done in tempera—on 
wood panels and attached to the wrapped, 
mummified bodies of the deceased they 
portrayed, she decides to do the series in 
encaustic. She learns the mixing of pigments 
with hot wax and applying them to a surface 
of gesso from two New York artist-friends, 
Bumpei Usui and his wife, Frances Pratt. 

Her husband moves from the Naval 
Medical Research Institute to the National 
Cancer Institute. 

1957 Under the title “The Face of Music in 
Washington,” the series of Washington 
musicians, which comprises twenty-eight 
panels, is exhibited in the art gallery of the 
Dupont Theatre, Washington, from 12 
November to 23 December. 

1958 In November, “The Face of Music in 
Washington” goes on display at the Baltimore 
Museum. 

1960 A drawing she made of Richard Bales, 
conductor of the National Gallery’s 
orchestra, when she was working on her 
series of Washington musicians, reminds her 
of the elongated figures in the woodcuts of 
Sharaku, the eighteenth-century Japanese No 
actor and caricaturist. She decides to investi¬ 
gate the woodcut as a medium for her own 
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work and seeks out the Japanese printmaker 
Keiko Hiratsuka Moore for instruction in 
the ancient technique, known as Sosaku- 
hanga, in which the artist not only draws, but 
cuts and prints his work. She finds that she 
can capture the linear flow of her early 
caricatures in the woodcut and begins to 
convert into prints many of her early draw¬ 
ings, some of which are preserved only 
because they were published. 

One of her first woodcuts is of Deems 
Taylor, composer and music critic. It is based 



Martha Graham (64) 



on sketches from life made in the thirties. 

She stamps the finished prints with the mono¬ 
gram Taylor had designed for her, which she 
has cut in wood to use as her chop. Taylor 
acknowledges the print as “one of the cutest 
caricatures [he’d] seen in a long time. ,, 

1965 Forty or more of her caricatures in various 
mediums are selected by Jacob Kainen, 
curator of graphic arts at the United States 
National Museum, Smithsonian Institution, 
for exhibition under the title “Making 
Faces” at the Smithsonian’s Museum of 
History and Technology, from 16 November 
to 5 January 1966. 

1966 Another selection of her work in various 
mediums is shown at the Fantasy Gallery, 
Washington, 2-31 May. 

1974 Her series of New York artists are included in 
an informal exhibition in the Granite Gallery 
of the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
Washington, from 21 June to 8 September. 

1977 Living in Chevy Chase, Maryland, she 

continues to work, especially at woodcuts. 
And her husband, now retired from the 
National Cancer Institute, continues his 
interest in cancer research through private 
organizations. Their two daughters live and 
work in California. 
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Catalogue 

Unless otherwise specified, all works are on paper. 
Height precedes width in the dimensions, which are 
given in inches followed by centimeters in parentheses. 
Sight measurements are given for works on paper. 
Unless otherwise stated, all works are the property of 
the artist. 


ART 

1 Peggy Bacon 

American painter, printmaker, illustrator, 
caricaturist, and writer, born 1895 

watercolor and gouache, 1937, 11 x 8 (28 x 20.3) 

2 Ludwig Bemelmans 

American writer and illustrator, 1892-1962 

oil on board, 1955, 16 x 20 (40.6 x 50.8), depicting 
him autographing his book Hansi for the artist’s 
daughter Debbie at the Watkins Gallery, The 
American University, 1955. 

3 Thomas Hart Benton 

American painter, printmaker, and muralist, 
1889-1976 

woodcut, 1977, 8 x 6 (20.3 x 15.2), based on the 
artist's drawing published in Design, December 1934. 

4 Arnold Blanch 

American painter, printmaker, illustrator, and 
writer, 1896-1968 

watercolor, 1937, 8% x 614 (21 x 16) 

5 Lucile Blanch 

American painter, born 1895 
watercolor, 1937, 1 \/ 2 x 5% (19 x 14.6) 


6 Stuart Davis 

American painter, printmaker, and muralist, 
1894-1964 

gouache, 1937, 13 i/ 2 x 11 (34.3 x 28) 

7 Adolf Dehn 

American painter and printmaker, 1895-1968 
watercolor, 1937, 1014 x 814 (26 x 21.5) 

8 Louis Michel Eilshemius 
American painter, 1864-1941 

woodcut, 1974, 13 x 10 (33 x 25.5), based on the 
artist’s drawing published in Esquire, October 1934. 

9 William Gropper 

American painter, printmaker, illustrator, and 
caricaturist, 1897-1977 

gouache, 1937, 7 x 63% (17.8 x 17.2) 

10 Joe Jones 

American painter and printmaker, 1909-63 
gouache, 1937, 15 x 12 (38.1 x 30.5) 

11 Yasuo Kuniyoshi 

American painter and printmaker, 1892-1953 
watercolor, 1937, 13i/ 2 x 10 (34.3 x 25.5) 

12 Doris Lee 

American painter, printmaker, and illustrator, born 
1905 

watercolor, 1937, 10% x 18% (27.3 x 46.3) 

13 Reginald Marsh 

American painter and printmaker, 1898-1954 
black wash, 1933, 9% x 4 % (24.1 x 11.1) 


14 Jose Clemente Orozco 
Mexican muralist, 1883-1949 

pen and black ink, 1933, 4y 2 x 4y 8 (11.5 x 11.8) 

15 Raphael Soyer 

American painter and printmaker, born 1899 
black wash, 1937, 5% x 3s/ 4 (15 x 9.5) 

16 Alfred Stieglitz 

American photographer and art dealer, 1864-1946 

black wash, 1960, 6 x 7 (15.3 x 17.8), from the artist’s 
memory of him. 

17 Max Weber 

American painter, 1881-1961 
watercolor, 1937, 6i/ 2 x 714 (16.5 x 18.4) 

18 William Zorach 
American sculptor, 1887-1966 
watercolor, 1937, Si/ 2 x 7 (21.6 x 17.8) 


FASHION 

19 Fira Benenson 
American dress designer 
watercolor, 1942, 9y 2 x by 2 (24 x 14) 

20 Brigance 

American sportswear designer, born 1913 

watercolor, 1939, 12 x 9 y 4 (30.5 x 24.8), published in 
Vogue , 15 October 1940. 

21 Helen Cookman 
American dress designer 

watercolor, 1939, 9 x 8 (22.8 x 20.3), published in 
Vogue , 15 October 1940. 


22 Lily Dache 
American hat designer 
watercolor, 1942, 914 x 6 (23.5 x 15.3) 

23 Louise Barnes Gallagher 
American dress designer 
watercolor, 1942, 9y 2 x 7 (24.1 x 17.8) 

24 Omar Kiam 

American dress designer, 1894-1954 
watercolor, 1942, 15 x \3y 2 (38.1 x 34.3) 

25 Muriel King 

American dress designer, 1901 ?-77 
watercolor, 1939, 14y 2 x 11 (36.8 x 28) 

26 Peggy Morris 
American dress designer 
watercolor, 1942, 10 x 5 (25.5 x 12.7) 

27 William Pahlmann 

American interior decorator and industrial designer, 
born 1906 

watercolor, 1939, 12 x 934 (30.5 x 24.8) 

28 Clare Potter 

American sportswear designer 

watercolor, 1939, 11 x ly 2 (28 x 19), published in 
Vogue , 15 October 1940. 

29 Nettie Rosenstein 

American dress designer, born 1893 

watercolor, 1939, 1234 x lli/ 2 (32.4 x 29.2), 
published in Vogue , 15 October 1940. 

30 Pola Stout 

American textile designer 
watercolor, 1941, 11 x 914 (28 x 23.5) 


31 Valentina 

American dress designer, born 1904 

watercolor, 1939, 13% x 10 (35 x 25.5), published in 
Vogue, 15 October 1940. 

32 Sally Victor 

American hat designer, 1895P-1977 
watercolor, 1942, 12% x 12 (31 x 30.5) 


LITERATURE AND PUBLIC LIFE 

33 Brooks Atkinson 

American drama critic, journalist, and author, born 
1894 

lithograph, 1931, 8% x 5% (21.6 x 14.3) 

34 Lord David Cecil 

English author and biographer, born 1902 

woodcut, 1973, 12 x 9% (30.5 x 24.1), based on the 
artist’s sketches from life, 1966. 

35 Gilbert K. Chesterton 

English essayist and novelist, 1874-1936 

pen and black ink and watercolor, 1929, 6% x 6i/ 2 
(17.2 x 16.5) 

36 St. John Ervine 

Irish dramatist and novelist, born 1883 

pen and black ink and wash, 1928, 9% x 8 

(24.1 x 20.3), published in Theatre, December 1928. 

37 Edith Hamilton 

American classical scholar and writer, 1867-1963 

woodcut, 1970, 12x 6 (30.5 x 15.3), based on the 
artist’s sketches from life, 1960. 


38 Aldous Huxley 

English author, resident of the U. S. after 1930, 
1894-1963 

woodcut, 1960, 13% x 9% (34.3 x 24.8) 

39 Dysart McMullen 
American writer, 1882-1973 
woodcut, 1969, 11% x 8% (29.2 x 21.6) 

40 Drew Pearson 

American journalist, 1897-1969 

pen and black ink, 1969, 11% x 8 (29.2 x 20.3) 

41 Alexander Woollcott 

American author and critic, 1887-1943 

pen and black ink and watercolor, 1930, 7 x6 
(17.8 x 15.2) 

42 Clarence Darrow 
American lawyer, 1857-1938 

pen and black ink, 1929, 7 x 6 (17.8 x 15.2) 

43 Charles G. Dawes 

American financier and diplomat, Vice President of 
the U. S. (1925-29), 1865-1951 

pen and black ink, 1929, 6% x 5% (17.1 x 14), 
published in the Washingtonian, March 1929. 

44 Alice Roosevelt Longworth 

Washington socialite, daughter of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, born 1884 

woodcut, 1971, 13 x7 (33 x 17.8) 


MUSIC 

45 Bela Bartok 

Hungarian composer, 1881-1945 



woodcut, I960, 17 x 12 (43.2 x 30.5), based on the 
artist’s drawings published in the New York Morning 
Telegraph, 23 December 1927 and Musical America, 
24 December 1927. 

46 Nadia Boulanger 

French teacher of composition and conductor, born 
1887 

black wash, heightened with white, 1960, 8x3 
(20.3 x 7.6) 

47 Pablo Casals 

Spanish cellist, conductor, and composer, 1876-1973 

pen and black ink, 1928, 9y 4 x 7 (23.5 x 17.8), 
published in Musical America, 21 January 1928. 

48 Aaron Copland 

American composer, born 1900 
woodcut, 1965, 11 x 61/2 (28 x 16.5) 

49 George Gershwin 
American composer, 1898-1937 

pencil and black wash, 1954, 10 s/ 4 x 5]4 (27.3 x 13.3), 
based on the artist’s sketches from life, 1932-33. 

50 Jascha Heifetz 

Russian-American violinist, born 1901 

pen and black ink, 1928, 814 x 4s/ 4 (21 x 12.1), 
published in Musical America, 7 January 1928. 

51 Sergei Prokofiev 

Russian composer, 1891-1953 

woodcut, 1976, 11 x 61/2 (28 x 16.5), based on the 
artist’s drawing published in Musical Courier, 

1 February 1929. 

52 Sergei Rachmaninoff 

Russian composer and pianist, 1873-1943 


woodcut, 1977, 24 x 13 (61 x 33), based on the artist's 
drawing published in Musical America, 

10 December 1934. 

53 Maurice Ravel 

French composer, 1875-1937 

woodcut, 1976, 12 x 8]/ 2 (30.5 x 21.6), based on the 
artist’s drawing published in Musical Courier, 

19 January 1928. 

54 Arnold Schoenberg 
Austrian composer, 1874-1951 

woodcut, 1977, I0y 2 x 7^4 (26.6 x 19.7), based on the 
artist’s drawing published in Musical America, 

25 November 1933. 

55 Igor Stravinsky 

Russian-American composer and writer, 1882-1971 

woodcut, 1967, 11 x 6 (28 x 15.3), based on the artist’s 
drawing published in Musical America, 10 April 1935. 

56 Deems Taylor 

American composer and music critic, 1885-1966 

woodcut, 1961, 7 i/<>x5 (19x 12.7), based on the 
artist’s earlier sketches from life. 


THEATRE AND DANCE 


57 Katharine Cornell 

American actress, 1898-1974 

lithograph, 1931, 11 x 8y 4 (28 x 21), based on the 
artist’s drawing of the actress as she appeared in 
Besier’s The Barretts of Wimpole Street, published 
in the New York Morning Telegraph, 21 November 
1931. 


58 Lillian Gish 

American actress, born 1896 

pen and black ink and watercolor, 1930, IO14 x 534 
(26.7 x 14.6), as the actress appeared in Chekhov’s 
Uncle Vanya, published in Theatre Arts, June 1930. 

59 Eva Le Gallienne 

American actress and producer, born 1899 
watercolor and gouache, 1932, 9 x 4% (22.8 x 12) 

60 Helen Menken 
American actress, born 1901 

pen and black ink and watercolor, 1930, IO14 x 614 
(26.7 x 16.5) 

61 Helen Morgan 

American popular singer and actress, 1900-1941 
watercolor and gouache, 1929, 10 x 414 (25.5 x 10.8) 

62 Clifford Odets 

American dramatist and director, 1906-63 
watercolor, 1934, IO14 x 7 (26 x 17.8) 

63 Angna Enters 

American dancer-mime, choreographer, painter, and 
writer, born 1907 

lithograph, 1930, IO1/2 x 614 (26.7 x 16.5), as the 
dancer-mime appeared in Aphrodisiac-Green Hour. 

64 Martha Graham 

American dancer, choreographer, and teacher, born 
1893 

woodcut, 1976, H14 x 11 (36.2 x 28), based on the 
artist’s drawing published in Dance Observer, 

May 1934. 


65 Doris Humphrey 

American dancer, choreographer, and teacher, 
1895-1958 

pencil and gouache, 1934, 16i/ 2 x 7 (41.9 x 17.8), 
based on the artist’s drawing published in Dance 
Observer, July 1934. 

66 Helen Tamiris 

American dancer, choreographer, and teacher, 
1905-66 

pencil and watercolor, 1934, 13]4 x 7y 4 (33.5 x 18.4), 
based on the artist’s drawing published in Dance 
Observer, April 1934. 

67 Charles Weidman 

American dancer, choreographer, and teacher, 
1901-75 

pencil and gouache, 1934, 1734 x 814 (45 x 21) 

68 Mary Wigman 

German dancer, choreographer, and teacher, 
1886-1973 

pen and black ink and dry brush, 1931, 14 x 814 
(35.5 x 21.6), published in Theatre Arts, April 1931. 


ART AND MUSIC IN WASHINGTON 

69 Sarah Baker 

American painter and teacher, born 1899 

watercolor, 1949, 10 s/ 4 x 834 (27.3 x 22.2) 
Lent by Watkins Collection, The American 
University 

70 William Calfee 

American sculptor and painter, born 1909 
watercolor, 1949, 16 x \0]/ 2 (40.6 x 26.7) 


71 Bernice Cross 

American painter, born 1913 
watercolor, 1949, 10 x 6 i/ 2 (25.5 x 16.5) 

72 David Edward Finley 

First director of the U. S. National Gallery of Art, 
1890-1977 

watercolor, 1949, 9 y 4 x 5 y 4 (24.7 x 14.6) 

73 Margaret Casey and Robert Franklin Gates 
American painters 

watercolor, 1949, 15 x 10 (38.1 x 25.5) 

74 Jacob Kainen 

American painter, printmaker, and writer, born 1909 
watercolor, 1949, 16 x I0y 2 (40.6 x 26.7) 

75 Duncan Phillips 

American art collector and critic, 1886-1966 
watercolor, 1949, 1314 x 914 (33.6 x 23.5) 

76 Prentiss Taylor 

American painter and printmaker, born 1907 

watercolor, 1949, lli/ 2 x 914 (29.2 x 23.2) 

Lent by Mr. Prentiss Taylor 

77 Richard Bales 

American conductor and arranger, born 1915 

encaustic on panel, 1957, 14 x 10 (35.6 x 25.5) 

Lent by Mr. Richard Bales 

78 Paul Callaway 

American organist and conductor, born 1909 
encaustic on panel, 1957, 14 x 10 (35.6 x 25.5) 

79 Robert Evett 

American composer and writer, 1922-75 
encaustic on panel, 1957, 14 x 10 (35.6 x 25.5) 


80 Evelyn Swarthout Hayes 
American pianist 

encaustic on panel, 1957, 14 x 10 (35.6 x 25.5) 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Hayes 

81 Patrick Hayes 
American impresario 

encaustic on panel, 1957, 14 x 10 (35.6 x 25.5) 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Hayes 

82 Paul Hume 

American music critic, born 1916 
encaustic on panel, 1957, 14 x 10 (35.6 x 25.5) 

83 Robert Parris 

American composer, harpsichordist, pianist, and 
teacher, born 1924 

encaustic on panel, 1957, 14 x 10 (35.6 x 25.5) 

84 Russell Woollen 

American composer, organist, and pianist, born 1923 
encaustic on panel, 1957, 14 x 10 (35.6 x 25.5) 
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